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Negroes in Defense 


Discrimination against Negroes causes grave problems in many aspects of the defense program. 
Certain industries are complaining of the shortage of labor while they refuse to employ Negroes. 
This issue presents materials useful for the observance of Race Relations Sunday, February 8, 1942. 


Developments in Negro Employment Since October, 1941 


Within the last three months increases in Negro em- 
ployment and better grades for Negroes employed have 
been evident in many industries. 

The U. S. Navy yards are offering new and expanding 
job opportunities to colored workers. Private shipyards 
are providing many skilled, semiskilled and unskilled Ne- 
groes with employment. West Coast shipbuilding estab- 
lishments, which prior to the defense effort had seldom 
hired Negro workers, are beginning to open their doors 
to a few who have skills, and unskilled laborers are being 
admitted slowly. The number of Negro workers in U. S. 
Navy yards in September, 1940, was less than 6,000, 
while a year later it had increased to approximately 13,000. 
Although this expansion indicates that the U. S. Navy 
yards are increasing the number of Negro workers, there 
is still a great need for improvement in grades and wider 
job opportunities in the upper skilled and clerical and pro- 
fessional brackets. 

At the close of 1941, over 2,000 Negroes had entered 
the aircraft industry, and hundreds of them were employed 
in production capacities. Negro workers are being success- 
fully introduced in skilled categories in plants which sev- 
eral months ago were experiencing difficulties with their 
white workers who refused to work side by side with 
Negroes. Some companies, however, are now undergo- 
ing a slow process of instituting the inclusion of Negro 
production workers. Union attitudes and practices have 
been, in some instances, responsible for this difficulty and 
steps are being taken to develop a pattern for dealing with 
this problem. 

In order to raise the grades of Negroes in those com- 
panies where they are now being used, and to facilitate 
their acceptance by firms not now hiring colored artisans, 
it is imperative that more Negroes avail themselves of 
defense training in those areas where such operations are 
open to them. 

A score of ordnance plants under construction and in 
operation throughout the country offer a desirable area 
for expanding the scope of Negro employment. One of the 
first ordnance plants to start operations is located in 
Southern Indiana. At this writing about 500 Negroes are 


_! This section was prepared by Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Chief, 
Negro Employment and Training Branch, Labor Division, OPM. 


employed in this plant. In a neighboring plant, colored 
women are engaged in operating power sewing machines. 

Established munition plants are offering wider job op- 
portunities to Negroes. One of the two leading munition 
firms in Connecticut has increased its Negro personnel 
from relatively few to eleven hundred, while the other has 
begun a program of “upgrading” its present colored em- 
ployes and is committed to increasing the number of its 
Negro workers. 

At the inception of the defense effort, there were few 
Negro toolmakers and only a small number of Negro ma- 
chinists. Because colored workers were excluded from 
trade unions, and discouraged from entrance into the 
field, Negro youth had no chance to receive training in 
these crafts. Under the defense program, the few Ne- 
groes who received training faced great difficulties in se- 
curing employment, due chiefly to the attitude of the white 
workers, and the reluctance of management to take 
effective steps to clear up this condition. Only in recent 
months has there been any indication of the relaxation of 
these restrictions. Today Negro machinists and machine 
tool trainees are employed in U. S. Navy yards and in 
Army arsenals, and in small numbers they are accepted 
by defense plants in New York State, some sections of 
New England, and in Pittsburgh, Chicago and Cleveland. 

In the automobile industry, which is now turning its 
facilities and efforts to the production of defense mate- 
rials, the problem of transferring Negro workers from 
non-defense to defense activities has arisen. Because of 
the shortages of materials and the decrease in the produc- 
tion of automobiles, all workers, including Negroes, are 
faced with the transfer problem. The Labor Division of 
OPM has worked out with the industry and its labor 
unions arrangements for the training and employment of 
automobile workers in defense industries which provide 
for transfer on the basis of seniority and industry-wide 
experience. 

The problem of transfers has become more acute for 
foundry workers. This skill is most highly developed by 
Negroes and new defense production requires few foun- 
dry workers. Consequently, despite the terms of the 
agreement mentioned above, management of foundries re- 
fused to assign Negro workers to occupations in which 
they were not currently employed in non-defense work, 
and in some instances white workers objected to such a 
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development. However, influential colored union officers, 
together with the liberal white element, insisted that the 
United Automobile Workers and the C. I. O. lay down a 
definite policy. This resulted in the observance of the 
non-discrimination clause in the UAW-CIO constitution 
by local unions, and members refusing to work or co- 
operate with Negroes are now faced with discipline. 


The Creation of the Fair Employment Committee 


On June 12, 1941, the President sent a memorandum 
to the Office of Production Management saying “our 
government cannot countenance continued discrimination 
against American citizens in defense production. Indus- 
try must take the initiative in opening the doors of em- 
ployment to all loyal and qualified workers regardless of 
race, national origin, religion or color. American workers, 
both organized and unorganized, must be prepared to 
welcome the general and much-needed employment of 
fellow workers of all racial and nationality origins in de- 
fense industries. 

“In the present emergency, it is imperative that we 
deal effectively and speedily with this problem. I shall 
expect the Office of Production Management to take im- 
mediate steps to facilitate the full utilization of our pro- 
ductive man-power.” 

On June 25 he issued an Executive Order reaffirming 
“the policy of the United States that there shall be no 
discrimination in the employment of workers in defense 
industries or government because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin.” He declared that “it is the duty of em- 
ployers and of labor organizations, in furtherance of said 
policy and of this order, to provide for the full and equita- 
ble participation of all workers in defense industries, 
without discrimination because of race, creed, color, or 
national origin ; 

“And it is hereby ordered as follows: 


“1. All departments and agencies of the government 
of the United States concerned with vocational and train- 
ing programs for defense production shall take special 
measures appropriate to assure that such programs are 
administered without discrimination because of race, 
creed, color, or national origin; 

“2. All contracting agencies of the government of 
the United States shall include in all defense contracts 
hereafter negotiated by them a provision obligating the 
contractor not to discriminate against any worker because 
of race, creed, color, or national origin.” A committee 
on Fair Employment Practice was established in the Office 
of Production Management to investigate complaints of 
violation of the order and to redress valid grievances. 

On September 3 the President sent a letter to the heads 
of all government departments and independent offices 
asking them to “make a thorough examination of their per- 
sonnel policies and practices to the end that they may be 
able to assure me that in the federal service the doors of 
employment are open to all loyal and qualified workers 
regardless of creed, race, or national origin. .. . 

“I shall look for immediate steps to be taken by all 
departments and independent establishments of the gov- 
ernment to facilitate and put into effect this policy of non- 
discrimination in federal employment.” 

An office of the Committee has been opened in New 
York City at 122 East 42d Street. Organizations, labor 
unions, and individuals are urged to report to it all cases 
of racial or religious discrimination in defense employ- 
ment in the metropolitan area. Public hearings on these 
complaints will be held on February 16 and 17. The Com- 
mittee feels, according to Eugene Davidson, its field rep- 


resentative, that “a man who is holding up construction of 
a bomber or a tank because he refuses to hire a Jew or a 
Negro is just as much a saboteur as a man who throws a 
monkey wrench into the machinery.”* The comuuittee 
tries to correct discriminatory practices through education 
and moral suasion but it does have the power to recom- 
mend the cancellation of contracts or refusal to pay com- 
panies that persist in such discrimination. This will be 
used only as a last resort. 


Survey by the National Industrial Conference Board 


But the National Industrial Conference Board found 
in a recent survey * of 402 companies that before the 
defense emergency 73.4 per cent either did not employ 
Negroes at all or used them only for janitor service and 
unskilled labor, and 26.6 per cent used them for skilled 
or semi-skilled work. Only 27 of these were in the South; 
13 used skilled Negro labor, 14 did not. Since the emer- 
gency only seven more companies have begun the em- 
ployment of Negroes in skilled or semi-skilled work, and 
13 who already had Negro workers in such tasks now em- 
ploy them in additional skilled jobs. Of the 114 com- 
panies using Negroes as semi-skilled or skilled laborers, 
108 were engaged directly or indirectly in defense work. 
Negroes were working in more than a hundred different 
occupations in those companies, but most often in foundry 
work. Following that came forging, heat treating, smelt- 
ing and pickling processes. The iron and steel industry, 
steel fabricating plants, rubber industry and coal mines 
all use Negro employes in skilled or semi-skilled work. 

The companies reporting that they did not use Negro 
workers frequently reported that there were not many 
Negroes living in the vicinity of their plants and that 
they did not wish to import them from other communities. 
Furthermore, there were but few skilled workers applying 
for jobs. (There has, of course, been but little oppor- 
tunity or incentive for Negroes to secure such training, 
especially since the depression. Training schools fre- 
quently refused to accept Negroes and the scarcity of 
jobs for trained men meant that few youth made an effort 
to develop skills which would probably be useless. ) 

Of 108 plants employing Negroes, 61 reported that 
their white employes did not object much to working with 
Negroes, 10 that there was “no definite objection,” four 
“some complaint,” and four “serious objection.” Women 
employes, it seems, “react more violently than do men em- 
ployes.” In 52 plants labor unions either approved the 
employment of Negroes or did not discriminate; only 
eight were prejudiced against them. One manager com- 
mented: “There are as many objections from colored 
people as from white.” 

Many companies reported that the white employes did 
not object to the Negroes who had been employed for 
some time but did object to the introduction of Negroes 
in a department traditionally white or to an increase in 
the ratio of Negro employes. There is little objection to 
Negroes in common labor jobs “but those in the semi- 
skilled trades and on up the line show an increasing 
amount of resentment. . . . This attitude may be fostered 
by the active opposition of some of the unions covering 
skilled labor.” Interestingly enough, the greatest ob- 
jection to Negro workers was not found in the South but 
in the Border States. White workers most often objected 
to sharing sanitary and locker equipment with Negroes or 


2New York Times, January 15, 1942. 


8“The Use of Colored Persons in Skilled Occupations.” By 


Wm. Barnes O’Connor. The Conference. Board Management 
Record, December, 1941, p. 156-8. 
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to participating jointly in the use of recreational facili- 
ties. 

The plants surveyed were asked to compare Negro and 
white workers on the basis of ability, production, regu- 
larity in attendance, accident record and intelligence. On 
all but the last point the overwhelming majority ranked 
Negroes as equal to white workers, with a few indicating 
in each case that they were superior. On the last point 
they were evenly divided except for one which reported 
“better than whites.” A large refining company “‘on the 
basis of considerable experience, expressed a general pref- 
erence for the employment of white persons . . . ‘strictly 
on the basis of quality and greater output.’”’ But another 
large refinery found that “one of their major difficulties 
in the matter of colored employes was to find lines of 
advancement for those who were qualified.” 


Negroes and the War Effort 


Many Negro leaders are reported to be concerned over 
the apathy of their people toward the war. They feel, 
however, that this is due to the discrimination they have 
long faced in industry and the armed forces, and the 
frustration it causes. (See INFORMATION SERVICE of June 
14, 1941, for a more extended discussion.) Negroes are 
not accepted in the Marine Corps. They may enlist in 
the Navy only as messmen, with promotion eventually 
to officers’ cooks or stewards, i.e., servants in all cases. 
In the Army the situation is somewhat confused. The 
Selective Service Act calls for the induction of Negroes 
without discrimination. Nevertheless, shortly before the 
first men were called for examination the selective service 
boards throughout the country were told to pass over 
Negroes. In Connecticut, however, there was vigorous 
objection on the part of many of the boards on the theory 
that it was an illegal discrimination against Negroes and, 
in effect, a discrimination against white men also since 
more of them were called. The state refused to acquiesce 
in the order. It was rescinded, but has been put into 
effect from time to time since then. The reason for this 
situation is, according to the Army, inadequate separate 
facilities for Negroes. A quota of 10 per cent was set for 
Negroes. But about a month ago the proportion was ac- 
tually about five per cent, according to the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored People. Negro 
volunteers, like conscripted men, are sometimes accepted, 
sometimes not it seems, depending on the facilities avail- 
able. One flight squadron—33 pilots—has been set aside 
for Negroes and one or two men have been commissioned. 
Negroes say that is entirely too small a quota at a time 
when the government is calling for thousands of pilots. 

The quota for Negro nurses, originally set at 56, has 
been raised to a total of 106. It is understood that they 
will be used only in caring for Negro soldiers. This, ac- 
cording to the National Association for Negro Nurses is 
a reversal of the policy followed during the World War 
when they attended white soldiers in several camps and 
worked with white nurses. ¢ 

Negroes have been particularly aroused by the refusal 
of the American Red Cross to accept Negro donors of 
blood plasma for the “blood bank” for transfusions. The 
Red Cross explained to certain Negro organizations that 
this was at the request of the Army and Navy. White 
soldiers, it was believed, would object to receiving Negro 
plasma in a transfusion. They added that if Negro sol- 
diers did not wish to receive white plasma, arrangements 
would be made for direct transfusions. But the Navy 


4 7 Mabel Staupers, quoted in Pittsburgh Courier, December 
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has denied giving such instructions to the Red Cross, 
according to a letter from Rear Admiral Ross T. Me- 
Intire, Surgeon General, to the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People.* He also says that 
there has been no discrimination “as to sex, color or creed” 
at the Blood Donor Center, located at the Naval Medical 
Center in Washington. Ten Negroes were accepted dur- 
ing the last six months of 1941. 

There seems to be a possibility that the Red Cross 
policy will be modified. 


Wages Paid Negro Labor in the South 


Even when Negro workers are employed in industry in 
the South they work for far lower wages than do white 
employes. The Monthly Labor Review (Washington, 
D. C.) for August, 1941, reports that in 12 Southern 
states and the District of Columbia the average annual 
wage of Negroes taxable under the old-age insurance sys- 
tem was only 46.2 per cent of that of white persons in 
1938.° Negro men received only 42.4 per cent as much 
as white men; Negro women 49.1 per cent as much as 
white women. The lower taxable wages of Negroes are 
“largely the result of a greater degree of shifting between 
covered and noncovered jobs, more irregular and part- 
time work in employment which is covered, and the usual- 
ly lower wage rates.” Of all covered workers in these 
states, 22.7 per cent were Negroes but their taxable wages 
were only 12.0 per cent of the total. There were great 
differences among states in this respect. In Kentucky 
Negro men received 59 per cent of the wage paid to white 
men but in Mississippi only 35.1 per cent. Negro women 
received the highest wage in the District of Columbia 
where it was 69.6 per cent of that paid to white women 
and in Arkansas where it was 66.7 per cent. In Georgia, 
however, their wage was 39.4 per cent of that of the 
white women. 

In the states included in this survey 33 per cent of 
all Negro men but only 16 per cent of all white men were 
paid less than $200 in taxable wages, while 51 per cent 
of all Negro women as compared with 28 per cent of all 
white women were in this wage group. “About 77 per cent 
of all Negro workers and about 46 per cent of all white 
workers were paid under $600, while 95 per cent of all 
Negro workers, in contrast to 69 per cent of all white 
workers, were paid less than $1,000 in taxable wages. As 
for the Negro women, only 9 per cent were paid $600 or 
more and only 1 per cent were paid over $1,000.” 


The Negro on the Farm 


Nonwhite farm operators decreased by more than a 
fiith (21.5 per cent) during the decade from 1930 to 
1940, according to the report of the Bureau of the Census. 
Of these 96.37 per cent are Negroes and 94.6 per cent of 
the whole number live in the South. The largest decreases 
were in the Southern states, where the nonwhite operators 
are almost entirely Negro. In these states there was a 
one per cent increase in the number of full owners, but 
part-owners decreased 24.5 per cent, tenants 27.5 per 
cent, and croppers 23.9 per cent. The Census Bureau 
believes that these figures indicate “many Negro farm 
operators have been forced off the land by factors over 
which they could exercise little or no control. In an 
effort to decrease the cost of production, large landowners 
turned to machinery and more improved methods of pro- 
duction, and dispensed with many of their tenants, espe- 


5 New York Times, January 18, 1942. 


® “Characteristics of Negroes Under Old-Age Insurance Sys- 
tem.” Monthly Labor Review, August, 1941, p. 402-5. 
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cially sharecroppers who depended on them for work 
stock, and to some extent food and feed.” These changes 
have “undoubtedly been more to the disadvantage of Ne- 
gro operators than to white operators, among whom there 
has been a much smaller proportion of tenancy.” 

The Byrd Committee on the Reduction of Nonessential 
Federal [Expenditures has recommended to the Senate the 
abolition of both the farm-tenant purchase program and 
the Farm Security Administration, except for the latter’s 
defense activities. In 1939, 35 per cent of the loans grant- 
ed tenant farmers were given to Negroes. Thus, the 
abolition of F. S. A. would work special hardship on 
Negro farm operators. 


Injunction Granted Negroes in St. Louis 


An injunction has recently been issued by the Missouri 
State Circuit Court in St. Louis restraining the St. Louis 
Housing Authority and its contractors from discriminat- 
ing against Negroes in hiring skilled workers for a hous- 
ing development intended for Negroes.® Although more 
than three per cent of the skilled workmen of St. Louis 
are Negroes none had ever been employed on this project. 
This was a violation of the contract between the United 
States Housing Authority and the St. Louis Housing 
Authority and of that between the later and its contrac- 
tors. The first contract provides that the “local authority 
will require that there shall be no discrimination because 
of race, creed, or political affiliations in the employment of 
persons for work on the project.” The test of discrimina- 
tion is the percentage of wages paid to Negro skilled and 
unskilled labor during any four week period. 

The United States Housing Authority admitted the dis- 
crimination and requested that the injunction be granted. 
It said that it would have corrected the situation by ad- 
ministrative measures if the suit had not been brought. 
According to a statement submitted to the Truman Senate 
Committee by the St. Louis Urban League in the fall of 
1941, the contract between the St. Louis Authority and the 
contractors required that 3.2 per cent of the skilled work- 
men be Negroes. But union officials refused to consider 
Negro applicants unless there were no unemployed white 
skilled workmen. 


The Harlem “Crime Wave” 


In November, 1941, readers of the New York metro- 
politan press were startled by headlines about the “crime 
wave” in Harlem, the largest Negro district in the city. 
The rate of juvenile delinquency among Negro children 
is, it is true, far higher than that of white children. In 
1937, according to the reports of the Domestic Relations 
Court 25.8 per cent of all delinquent children appearing 
before the court were Negro, whereas in 1930, the high 
point in delinquency for the city as a whole, only 11.7 
per cent were Negro. In this period the number of white 
delinquent children had been cut nearly in half—while the 
number of Negro children has gradually increased. Negro 
leaders see in this situation not so much a “crime wave” 
as “the result of the more devastating forces of family 
disorganization among Negroes due to their low economic 
status, housing facilities, etc.” + 


9U. S. Department of Justice release, January 8, 1941. 


10 Letter from a St. Louis contractor to the Building Trades 
Council, asking the latter to furnish Negro workers. Cited in 
Negro in National Defense. By the Church Federation Young 
People’s Committee on Inter-Racial Justice. St. Louis, St. Louis 
Church Federation, 1941. Mim. 


1 Second Report of the New York State Temporary Commission 


on the Condition of the Colored Urban Population. Albany, N. Y., 
1939. Legislative Document (1939) No. 69. 


The report from which this quotation is taken points 
out the disadvantaged condition of Negroes in compari- 
son with the white population of the city. In 1930 “prac- 
tically 75 per cent” of all Negroes gainfully employed in 
New York State (80 per cent of the Negroes of the state 
live in New York City) were “marginal workers, en- 
gaged in occupations which were among the least secure 
and the lowest paid.” Not only is this true, but the pro- 
portion of unemployed was in 1937 far greater among 
Negroes than among white persons. In 1937 approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of all Negro gainful workers regis- 
tered as totally unemployed but only slightly over 15 per 
cent of workers of all other groups. While far more oppor- 
tunities for employment are available for white workers 
now because of the defense boom, there has not been the 
same increase for Negroes, as has already been pointed 
out. In 1937 a study of family incomes in New York 
City by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
vealed that one-half of all the native white families had 
incomes of less than $1,184, but that one-half of all Negro 
families had incomes of less than $837. 

Not only does the Negro receive a much lower income 
than do white people. He must pay a higher rent for in- 
ferior houses. Negro families in Harlem served by the 
New York City Charity Organization Society in 1937 
paid on the average $6.14 cents more per month than did 
the white families known to the Society though they 
earned $2.51 less per week. In Harlem in that year 12 
per cent of the dwellings lacked heat, 15 per cent had no 
hot water, 30 per cent no bathing facilities and 31 per cent 
hallway toilets. Only 17.3 per cent of the buildings were 
in first-class condition. Overcrowding is serious, partly 
because of the high rents, partly because of the scarcity 
of accommodations available for Negroes. In 1930 there 
were 671 persons living in one block in Harlem, and 620 
in another. ? 


It should be noted that the City Department of Public 
Welfare declares that there is no racial discrimination in 
the Department’s work. The proportion of Negroes as- 
signed to WPA from the relief roll in the year ending 
September, 1941, was almost exactly that of the city as 
a whole (18.74 per hundred for the entire city and 18.26 
for Negroes). Relief budgets are likewise established 
without discrimination.* It is evident, however, from 
the figures already cited that the Negro WPA worker with 
the same wage as the white worker is actually worse off 
financially since he must pay a much higher rent. In the 
same way a Negro family on relief may be much worse off 
than a white family on the same budget. 


Bad economic conditions are generally recognized as 
an important factor in causing delinquency. Another is 
lack of wholesome recreation. And here again Harlem is 
distinctly underprivileged. For the borough of Man- 
hattan as a whole there are 1.34 acres of park and play- 
ground area per 1,000 persons in the population. In Har- 
lem there are 0.43 acres per 1,000 persons. Furthermore, 
for some sections of the Harlem population the distances 
to playgrounds is so great that practically one-half of 
them go without such recreation. No Harlem public 
school has a playground as large as an acre. A count 
made by the New York City Housing authority in the 
summer of 1934 showed 15,000 children in Harlem play- 
ing on the streets and only 1,653 in the playgrounds. * 


2 Tbid. 


3 Commissioner of Welfare William Hodson, quoted in New 
York Amsterdam Star-News, November 22, 1941. 


*New York State Temporary Commission op. cit. p. 121-2. 
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